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The cottage has 3 rooms. Jock took the middle one with big
bed and fire-place. Ours open from it and are cold. So we make
his our sitting room, and have pushed the bed into the corner,
farthest from the fire where I sit and think all day, while turning
over the swimming suits to dry. Also I eat pounds of pepper-
mints (pan-drops they call them: Aberdeen and excellent) or
read H. G. Wells' History in a dollar edition lately produced, as
you may have heard, by a young and pushing publisher in the
States. I wish I had a dozen copies to give away: but only one
ran the customs gauntlet to do Cassells out of his English rights.
Believe me, it's a good book, 8/6d in England and a dollar in the
almighty-dear States.
I tried to get Heinemann's elephant book Novels Today in
Aberdeen but they had it not. Distribution faulty, for Lady
Eleanor Smith and Strong are both first-class. The book-shop
' lady tried to work off on me a thing called Angel Pavement, also
by Heinemann. She said everybody was buying it. 'Not quite
everybody', I protested politely. 'This very man' she said 'wrote
Good Companions'. 'Dreary artificial sob-stuffed thing' I snorted,
having luckily read Good Companions. 'You are hard to please'
she grumbled, offering me The Boy's Book of Colonel Lawrence at a
reduction, seeing I was in uniform and he now in the R.A.F. I
told her I knew the fellow, and he was a wash-out: then I bought
a Daily Express and escaped the shop. Alas, for I wanted to read
Dewar Rides1 again.
EfFendi, what folly makes me want to talk rot to you when I
hear you are ill? The whole man is a gladiator: who demands tall
talk? Why babble when he is (temporarily) hurt? God knows.
Ask Mrs. Doubleday to take the nasty thing away again.
Our tea-time now. The winds have stopped, but the waves
increase. They are so big that only two roll in to the minute
now. I wish you could hear the constancy and fresh repetition of '
their thunder, and the sharpness and loneliness of the gulls
questing through the spume. The poor gulls are hungry from
the storm and beset our roof for the food-scraps we throw away.
They have the saddest, most cold, disembodied voices in the world.
Evening now. I must go up the shop for oil for the lamp. The
1 By L. A. G. Strong.